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was very fond of it, and it was he advised me to buy 
Hilner's End of Controversy, and a very fine book it is. 
But, if I was only a Catholic because my father was one, 
Gasteen has as good a reason as that for being a Protestant, 
ance so was his father." 

" But, they weren't always so," said Brian ; " you know 
there were no Protestants before Martin Luther's' time : so 
that Gusteen's fathers before then must have been good 
Catholics." 

" But, then," said Tim, " there "ere no Christians here 
at all before St. Patrick's time, so that his fathers before 
that again must have been idolaters ; and, if Jerry Sulli- 
van's were a good way of talking, they ought always to 
have reniaineil so. That's a notion I got out of a book 
my Pat was taught at the National School, which gave 
me better reasons for being a Christian than ever I knew 
before." 

" Oh !" said Brian, " that's the book that's condemned 
by our bishops, and they don't read it there now. Sure, 
they say, it was a Protestant Bishop wrote it, and, it stands 
to reason, it can't be fit for us to read." 

" Well," said Tim, " as for that book my conscience is 
dear ; for the time I read it was when it was approved by 
Archbishop Murray, whose soul's in glory now, and it 
was a good book in those days. But, I must say ; 
that when our priests and bishops give us one advice one '• 
year, and another the next, they oughtn't to wonder if 
eomo of us made it an o.\(5iise for doing as we like our- ! 
selves." I 

" Then," said Brian, " you're the man I'd think would 
like an excuse for that ; for though you'i-e a good Catholic 
in your doctrines, you're as fond of your private judgment : 
as any Protestant. j 

"Nonseiise," said Tim, "I only use my private judgment ' 
because E can't help it. There's sense in what Gasteen j 
told us, that we all use our private judgment one way or i 
another. If he uses his private ju<lgmcnt in rejecting the ; 
church's authority, we use our judgment (better, I hope) ' 
in sulimitting to it. If I am using my private judgment ] 
when I go up to have an argument with Gasteen, Jerry . 
Sullivan is using his private judgment when ho makes up 
his mind to listen to no argument at all. So, in spite of ' 
Father Pat's advice, I'll go up to Giisteen's the next C.i- \ 
THOLic Layman he gets, and I hope, with Dr. Milner's I 
help, to give him as good .a-s he brings." I 

" Well, if yon do, Tim," said Brian, "I'll go, too, to 
hear you, tliongh I don't quite know whether we wouldn't 
do better to let them alone." 

And so it happened that when the next number did come 
Donovan and Kennedy went both up as usual to hear it 
read. " Let's have the ' Talk of the Road,' Denis," saiil 
they ; and this number it liappened to he all about the sca- 
pular, Init-the part that set them off talking was where Jem 
read " how the scapular book said that it was a grand thing 
for the people t« be joined together in societies, because 
then every one in the society gets a share in all the prayers, 
and sacrifices, and fiistings, and alms, and mortifications, 
and all the good works of the rest ; and then how Pat 
scratched his head and said ' And who's the gainer by that, 
I wonder, or who's the loser? Why there won't be more 
good works among them after all, and how will they divide ? 
If every man gets his own, and that's the fairest, 1 don't see 
the gain at all ; and, if they get share and share alike, why 
^hem that does the most is the losers, and them that does 
nothing is the gainers' " (see p. 65). 

So at this Gasteen and Bill Rogers, another Protestant 
that was there, began to laugh, and to attack Tim Donovan, 
who they knew was a member of a confraternity, and very 
proud of it, too ; and Tim Donovan was a little taken aback 
and could not explain at the moment what was the gain in 
his sharing his good works with the rest. " But," says he, 
" at any rate we all share in the good works of our patron 
saint, and he can afford to share with us since he has more 
than he wants for himself." " Are you so sure of that?" 
said Gasteen. " I don't know," said Donovan, " what you 
Protestants m.ay believe, but if you were to read the life of 
one of our saints, such as Saint Francis, you would acknow- 
ledge that he had done far more than enough to get him 
into heaven." " And do yon expect," said Gasteen. " if 
70U get to heaven, to have as high a place there as Saint 
Francis ?" " No," said Donovan, " I am not so presump- 
tuous as to equal myself to a blessed saint Hke him, that did 
more good works in one year than I expect to do in all my 
life." " Then," said Gasteen, " if his good works do more 
than barely get him into heaven, and if they all help to get 
him higher dignities hereafter than those who haven't done 
so much, maybe even Saint Francis wouldn't wish you to 
get the credit of his good works, but would rather be 
rewarded for them himself; for it wouldn't be fair, if they 
Were of use to him in getting him a higher place, to let them 
oount over again for you. I remember, when I was young, 
a»e first time my father trusted me to Longhmanagh fair 
*> self a flock of sheep for him, and I did it very well, as I 
thought, and sold them for a good price to one that I thought 
was a very grand gentleman, and he gave me his cheque on 
the National Bank for them ; but afterwards, when I came 
to the bank for the money, they would not pay ; either my 
gentleman had no money there or he had spent it all on 
ttimsel f. Well, I was greatly ashamed then of my bargain ; 
my father managed to get the best part of the money paid, 
tittnigh he had a long time to wait for it, but it has made me 
know eter since that an order to pay money is not worth 
nmch if the man who sigw fail name to it has not authority 



to do it, and I thought of the story when I heard of your 
confraternity drawing on Saint Francis's good works for 
the use of your members. I'd like to know if you have 
Saint Francis's authority to do it, or if maybe he hasn't spent 
them aH on himself; if he has, perhaps you will look as 
foolish as I did when the clerks at the bank gave me ' no 
effects' for my answer instead of the money I was to take 
back to my father." 

At this stofy Bill Rogers began to laugh, but Jim 
Donovan became rather cross, and said — " I wish you 
wouldn't bring in your nonsensical stories when we're talk- 
ing on a serious subject, and at any rate you can't deny 
that a saint may give us his intercession and be none the 
worse for it himself. You said before now that you pray for 
me and my neighbours here, and, with all respect to you, 
I don't see why Saint Francis's prayers shouldn't be as good 
as yours, or where would be the harm of my asking for 
them." So upon this there began a long discussion about 
the intercession of the saints, too long to be repeated here. 
A great part of the arguments made use of have appeared 
in the Catholic Layman already, and any one may find 
in " Milner's End of Controversy" the substance of all that 
Tim Donovan said. Gasteen attempted to take advantage 
of something that Donovan said out of Milner, viz. : — "That 
he might be a good Catholic without ever praying to the 
saints, and that there was no precept of the Church com- 
manrtiitff them to pray to the saints," and he wanted to know 
as Christ was ready to intercede for him what more he 
wanted — why it would not be better to direct our prayers to 
him to whom we are commanded to pray, and who has pro- 
mised to hear our prayers, rather tlian to those to whom 
we have no command to pray, and with regard to whom it 
is very doubtful whether they can hear our prayers or not 
(Catholic Layman, vol. i., p. 64). 

" I don't neglect praying to Christ," said Tim Donovan ; 
" and suppose even my praying to the samts was no good, 
Where's the harm of it ? there's a little time lost, and there's 
the end of it." 

" It would be well if we were sure of that," said Gasteen, 
" and yet wo know that tliere is such a thing as idolatry ; 
the Lonl is a jealous God, and does not like his glory to be 
given to another.'' 

" Tliere's no teaching you our doctrines," said Donovan. 
" I am not guilty of idolatry, nor any Catholic that's been 
rightly taught; I honour the saints, but I don't honour 
them with the honour that belongs to God only." 

" That's just the point I'd like to argue," said G.-istcen. 
"I suppose you'll allow that a man may be guilty of idol- 
atry oven though he does not give the name God to tlie thing 
he worships ; many of the heathen never supposed the beings 
whom they worshipped to be the supreme God wlio created 
heaven and ea"th. God has commanded us to love Him 
with all our heart and soul and strength, and we are not 
keeping this command, if another has a higher place in our 
hearts ; and if when we are in any trouble, it's not He that 
we tliink at once of applying to. Now, this is a sin which 
I think those tliat make it a habit to pray to the saints can 
hardly help fiilling into. I find myself, that my farm, and 
my wife and children, take up a great part of my thoughts, 
and I find it hard enough, as I dare say you do, too, to give 
much of my thoughts to the things I can't see ; still, by 
reading the Bible, and by meditating on what the Saviour 
has done for me, I th.ank God I have learned to love Him; 
and wlienever I am in trouble or temptation, it's His name 
that comes first to my lips ; but now if I had accustomed 
myself to look to the intercession of the Virgin, or any other 
saint, it's very true I might know that any blessing she gave 
mo was not altogether from herself, but obtained by her 
intercession from God ; still, if I thought she could obtain 
anything she asked, I needn't look beyond her ; it's no mat- 
ter how she gets it if she is sure of being able to get it for 
me, and so it would come to pass, that, in time of trouble, it's 
her name and not the Lord's that would fill my mouth. I 
am not speaking of things I don't know. I know many 
Roman Catholics (there's Jerry Sullivan for one), and they 
are always ready with their prayers to the blessed" Virgin. 
Now, as I don't find that they think less of their wife, or 
their farm, or their children than I do, I fear they must 
think less of God. In fact, I believe that it is only a cer- 
tain portion of men's thoughts that they can in general give 
to the unseen world, and when the saints get more of this, 
God gets less." 

We cannot exactly report what followed this, because, 
at the idea of being charged with idolatry, Tim Donovan 
rather lost temper, and the discussion became noisy, and 
soon after the party broke up, not quite in such good 
humour as usual. 



PARMmG OPERATIONS FOB AUGUST. 

(,From the Irish Farmers' Oazetle.) 

Behignow on the eve of harreit, itvn]! be necessary 
that the fanner lose no time in putting the haggard and 
bams in a proper state for its reception, and getting all 
minor routine matter out of hands, in order that his undivided 
attention be given to the important matter of harvesting 
his crops properly. Over the large tract of the centre and 
^"t^f Ireland this usually is the principal harvest month, 
ttiong^i, fh)m the very inclement weather which p^^Yailed 
during the end of h«t autumn, and the winter and spring 
■wmhs, wfaieh prevented the timely sowing of wheat and 
other com crops, we by no meaoa exfvn it to come in 



so early as usual, though in favourable localities we have 
seen very promising breadths of winter-sown wheat and 
dun oats. 

Wheat should be cut before it is thoroughly ripe — it 14 
usual to recommend cutting about a week previous to that 
period — but the better guide will be to cut, as soon as the 
grain, when bruised between the fingers, gives out no 
juice, but kneads up in a glutinous mass ; when cut at this 
period, a finer coloured sample is secured, the flour is whiter, 
and, as compared with its gross weight, a greater weight of 
flour and less bran is obtained than wheii allowed to get 
fully matured. The grain ripens sufficiently in the stook, 
and the loss by shedding, inseparable from handling too 
ripe corn, is prevented. As soon as the grain assumes the 
.above appearance, it will bo advisable to put on all the 
hands possible to cut it down expeditiously, if the weather 
be dry ; but avoid cntting in wet weather ; bind in small 
sheaves, and stack ; but do not cap or hood, unless rain 
threatens, when that operation should be performed with- 
out loss of time. 

Barley, which, in order that it may sprout equally and 
at the same time in malting, must, therefore, be equally 
ripe, shoulil be allowed to get thoroughly matured before 
cutting, which is indicated by the ear bending down, and the 
joints of the straw becoming dry and juiceless ; as it is 
more liable to injury from wet than any other grain, it 
should be cut expeditiously, immediately bound, and 
stocked; but avoid sfacking till properly cured, and any 
herbage in the sheaves thoroughly dead and dry ; if not, 
fermentation will set in, and injure or destroy the sample. 

Oatx, like the wheat, must be cut before fully ripe, and 
while the straw still retains a little of the green colour at 
the joints. If allowed to get ripe, much loss and injury 
will be sustained liy the grain shedding ; tor, it must be 
remembered, that it is the primary and heaviest grains that 
will fall, so that the second sample only remains in most 
instances. 

Ht/e ripens generally before wheat, and is very liable to 
shed. When the straw, from a bright yellow, assumes a 
paler colour, and the bottom knots lose the green colour, 
it is fit for cutting. It should get as little handling as pos- 
sible, being particularly liable to shed. As it malts 
quickly it requires immediate protection from wet and 
damp, and should, therefore, be bound and stacked without 
delay. 

Peas and Beans will require close attention this month. 
For details, sec the Operations for last month. 

Maiufeh, C'trrots, Parstiipf, and Turnips will require 
particular attention this montli, in hoeing, weeding, and 
trimming, and the thorough and frequent pulverization of the 
spaces between the rows, witli the liorso drill-grubbcr on the 
large scale, or the digging-fbiks on the small one. When 
these crops arc cultivated extensively, a properly com- 
manded gang should be appointed to this work, totally in- 
dependent of harvest men. For if they are now neglected, 
and weeds get ahead, or not properly thinned, and in due 
time, and the intervals stirred up deei>ly, and thoroughly 
pulverized, these valuable crops, that previously have cost 
so much in money, time, and labour, will suffer to an in- 
calculable degree, and the object of a clean fallow lost, to 
the great deti'imcnt of the succeeding crops. 

Stone Turnips, or Rape, when intended to be taken as 
stolen crops, should bo sown on the stubble lands as soon 
after the severance of the corn crops as possible ; working 
the land, if not foul with weeds, with a good heavy harrow, 
or a light grubbing, to render the surface soft and fine, will 
suffice. A little guano or superphosphate, if it can b« 
spared, will be well bestowed on these crops ; but foul land 
will not be suitable for them till thoroughly cleansed. 

Transplanting Rape. — As soon after the com is saved, 
the planting out of the rape, sown for that purpose in June, 
should be proceeded with, the earlier this work can be 
complete<l the heavier the crop. A liberal dressing of 
manure should be supplied ; the land may be previously 
prepared as if for turnips, if time and help permit, and 
the plants dibbled in the cro^vn of the drill, or the land 
may bo planted iis it is ploughed ; having previously put 
out the manure in rows, the plants are laid down, by some 
active boys, in every third furrow, about a foot apart, the 
manure is then placed on the roots of the plants, and the 
next furrow covers it up, and completes the process. 

Manure Meadows with rich composts, before the 
aftergrass makes growth ; a light top-dressing to new 
meadows now will be worth double the quantity given in 
spring. 

Sowing doner and St/e-grass. — This is the last month 
in the year for laying do^vn land to grass or clover, 
whether permanently or for soiling crops. In laying down 
to permanent grass, sowing 4 or 5 lbs. of rape to the Irish 
acre will be of the utmost advantage, giving an early and 
nntritious bite to ewes and lambs. 

Staciing.—Betbre bringing the grain into the haggard 
the premises should be put in order, and well cleared of 
vermin, and no facilities afford^ them to get into the 
stacks. Whether the stacks be large or small, they shotild 
be well ventilated, bv carrying one or more flues from tho 
bottoms upwards, wnich should discharge into one or more 
horizontal ones, open to the exterior at both ends. Thig 
will eft'ectually prevent com from beating in close haggards, 
and is applicable to hay-ricks ; as each stack is finished 
it should be at once thatched, lest lain come on. 



